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■ ^ This study explored the relationships between ^ 

Dar«nt«=« reports of their children's play with imaginary playmates at 
hor>r and (1) observational ratings cf children's imagination, 
po-Vcive emotionality, concentration, social behavior a^nd use of 
!a;'quage -dSring free pla, "at- nursery school, and (.2y parents-, record, 
of their chilcren^'s television viewing patterns at home. The 
activities of 141 three- and four-year-olds were observed and rated, 
eight times over one year by trained observers during lO-mmute ^ 
"ceriod- cf fre^ play in nursery scliool. Imaginary playmate 
questionnaires were completed by 111 cf the children's parents. 
Cue-ticn.- concerned indications of the presence and number of 
i^qinary playmates, the frequency of play with such playmates, and 
c^arLteristics oi the playmates, including the extenx to which 
^hJy reflected the influence of television characters According to 
n^rLts' reports. 55S of the children had imaginary playmates at 
-hc^e Multiple regression analyses indicated that scores reflecting 
Jlla'tive occurrence of imaginary playmates predicted the -n.aginative 
plarof children in schccl, their positive affect and concen tration 
during 'play, and their social interaction and cooperativenes s. 
FGDorts of imaginary playmates- tended to be negatively linked to 
occufrencis of'o ver't aggressive behavior (in f T;? ' J^^'j 
to television-viewing. frequency, and |^psitively ^^""^^^ ^T, ^^^^ . ^ 

extended language use. Additional findings are reported on children . - 
self reports; IQ, socioeconomic status, ethnic background and family 
struct>3re. (Auxhor/SS) ' . 
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Abstract 

laaglnary Playmates: Some Relationships 
TO Pre-schoolers' Spontaneous Play. Language and Television-Viewing 
John Caldeira, Jerome L. Singer and Dorothy G. Singer 
■ Yale University 

This study explored the relationship between parents' reports of 
children playing at home with imaginary figures and the occurrence of 
imaginative behavior, positive or negative affect and prosocial behaviors 
during' spontaneous play in nursery school. One hundred eleven three and 
four year olds were observed and fated eight times over a year during 
free play. According to parents' reports. 55% of the children had imaginary 
playmates at home. Multiple regression analyses indicated that scores 
reflecting relative occurrence of iuagiuary playmates predicted the 
imaginative play of children in' school, their positive affect and con- 
cen-tration during play and their social interaction and cooperativeness . 
Reports of Imaginary Playmates tended to be negatively linked to occurrences 
of overt aggressive behavior (in boys) and television-viewing^ frequency ^ 
and positively to more extended language use. Girls seemed more inclinecf. 
to adopt bot;-. male and female superheroes from TV as fantasy companions 
while boys chiefly employed male figures.' 
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Imaginary Playmates: Some Relationships 
To Pre-Schoolers' Spontaneous Play, Language and Television-Viewing 

Parents and observers of children have often been intrigued by 
Indications thnt childjen have imaginary playmates. These invisible com- 
panions or animated stuffed animals are often assigned quaint names and 
are frequently treated by tae children as if they are material beings- 
The phenomenon of the fantasy playmate is of theoretical interest because 
It may be an early and dramatic manifestation of the imaginative 
capacities of the child. The possibility that imaginary playmates are 
an indication of psychopa thology has also been proposed (Svendson, 1934, 
Murlock and Bernstein, 1972) and occasionally has puzzled and worried 
parents and teaciiers. - ' 

Previous research on imaginary playmates has emphasized the 
frequency of occurrence- and some characteristics o£ both the playmates 
and the children who create them. A large number of studies have been 
reviewed by Masih' (1978) with indications that the phenomenon is more 
widespread than had been recognized. Piaget (1962) had called attention 
to the manifestation cf an imaginary playmate as part of the normal 
developmental process, which in most children includes a phase of 
symbolic play . Singer (1973) has elaborated this notion in relation to 
the nature of information-processing demands on the child and the potential 
adaptive function of imagery skills as part of the growth process. Tlie 



extensive use of "sighted" imaginary playmates by blind children was - 
'reported by Singer- and Streiner (1966) but deaf children did not show 
a greater reliancr on such compensatory, playmates than did matched 
hearing controls (D. Singer & Lenahan, 1976). Compensatory or 
conflict-related functions of the imaginary playmate have been 
stressed in psychodynamic theories "(Green, 1922, Fraiberg, 1959) but 
there is also evidence th^t the emergence of imaginary playmates way 
be a relatively adaptive or creative phenomenon in normal growth. 
Manosevitz, Prentice & Wi.lson (1973), Schaefcr (1969) , Turner (1972), 
and 'Singer (1973) have all pointed to relationships between reports 
of imaginary companions and tendencies towards general imaginativeness 
~ or creativity. 

The, specific focus of this study is upon the relationships between 
reports of imaginary playmates at home and (1) indications of imagina- 

.tlon." positive emotionality, concentration and social behavior during 
spontaneous play, (2) frequency of television viewing, and (3) the 

•use of language by the children during plav. This study is one aspect 
of a more general examination of possible relationships between the 
patterns of home television-viewing and early manifestations of 
imagination, social behavior or aggression in the spontaneous play 
of children in nursery schools or daycare centers. -(Singer & Singer, 
Note 1) 
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Two somewliat contradictory positions about the possible influence 
of television on a child's imaginative development may be proposed. 
It is quite possible that television provides a major stimulus to 
imaginative development. Ij presents the child with a complex 
potpourri of novel ^stori^;' characters, and settings which may become 
a stimulus for symbolic play in much the sane x^ay as fairy tales 
that are read to children. On the other hand, it is also possible 
that^because of the tremendous attractive power of the television 
■ medium and the ease of viewing, the act of watching television estab- 
lishes a. passive ori..ntation and preempts active efforts at exploration, 
-development of imagery skills and other forms of adaptive behavior. 

An examination of these issues from a cognitive^ standpoint (Singer. 1978) 
. suggests the possibility that extensive television-viewing may preclude . 
practicing the skills that go into imagination or reading effectiveness. 

If^tihe imaginary companion represnts an indication ,qf a mor^ 
imaginative development in the child, we hypothesized that children 
. who manifest more evidence of imaginary playmates at home would also 
show more imaginativeness in their spontaneous- activity in the nursery 
school. Since imagination an^SCositive affect have been linked in 
a'series of earlier studies (Singer, 1977). it was also hypothesized 
that play with imaginary friends at heme should be in indication of 
a happier child, one who shov:s evidence in nursery school of othq^r- 
behavior correlates of imagination such as greater concentration, 
cooperation with peers, elation and the absence of overt aggression 
even in the nursery school. 



A somewh/t more extensive use of language has also been associated 
with iraaginative play in children (Singer & ' Singer, 1976. Singer, 
Caldeira & Singer^ Note 2) and may be expected to be characteristic 
of children with imaginary playmates;- Talking to and answering for 
an... imaginary friend may increase the vocabulary expressiveness of 
the child much as fantasy play seems to <lo so (Singer & .Singer. 1976). 

Method 

Participants • 

One hundred forty-one three and four-year olds, ''.I females and 
79,males, who attended chiefly middle-class nursery schools or 
daycare centers in New Haven, 'Connecticut participated in this ' 
experiment. School and individual parental informed consents were 
obtained for interviewing and observing the children . unobtrusively 
during ..he course of their spontaneous play over a one year period. 
The mean IQ was 116.7 with a S.D. of 1A.3 for the children based 
on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Mean age w. months with 

a S.D. of 7. A. SES level on the Uollingshead -Redlich 5-Point Scale 
Vas 2.6 with a S.D. of 0.6. There were no significant differences 
between the sexes on these variables. 

Procedure « 

Predispositional var iables. Each child was individually tested 

for IQ using the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. A brief interview 
vith the child (Singer, 1973) was also conducted to ascertain the 

child's, range of imaginative activities. T.Us interview included a 

qjestion about imaginary playmatec. 
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laaRlnary rlavmate Questionnaire . Parents received, a detailed 
questionnaire concerning the play of children in relation to imaginary 
companions. Tlie Questionnaire ^;as based in part on the early work 
of Hurlock and .urstein (193A) .; Questions included indications of the 
presence or absence of imaginary playmates, the frequency of such 
play and the number of such playmates. An overall measure of the 
extent of play with imaginary playmates was formed from an equal 
weighting and combination of the above questions. Questions were 
Mso included to collect normative data on the characteristics of , 
th'e imaginary playmates 'and the play activities of the child with 
the imaginary playmate. Attention was also paid to the extent to 
which imaginary playmates reflected the influence of television 
charaacCers, 

P lay observations . Pairs of trained observers watched each , 
child on two sepa;ate days, recording all activities within a ten 
minute period during early morning free play at the nursery schools. 
This procedure was repeated during early morning free play at the . 
nursery schools. Tnis procedure was repeating during three additional 
"Probe periods" several months apart throughout a year to yield a 
total of eight independent ten-minute .observations of the children. 
^ Based on thar careful behavioral descriptions of spontaneous play, 
the observers independently rated the pro'tocols for a series of 
variables including imaginativeness of p lay. 2£sitive_affect . 
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concentration , aRgressio n, cooperation and other indidatipns of 
moods (See Note 1). Intfer-rater reliabilities were highly -significant 
when evaluated by Cicchetti's variant of Kappa (Cicchetti, 1976). In 
adjdition to the behavioral variables, protocols were scored for a 
varifety-of. language variables, of. which number of words' and mean length 
' of -utterance during ten minutes of spontaneous play were employed 
for analysis-in the present study. 

Television-viewing . Parents were trained at the outset of the 
research project on how to keep records of their children's television- 
viewing patterns. Schedules of current programming were, made 
available to parents for each day of a tv7o week period, and parents 
recorded specific programs watched by the children and the length ' 
of time spent watching (See Kote 1). . This procedure was carried out 
four' times during the year to give a total of eight week- long f.amplfS 
(spread over the year) of television-viewing for each child. Atten- 
tion in this p£»pei- is focusedyrfn^e variable of average -v?eekly 
television-viewing by the children. 

Results 

Imaginary playmate questionnaires were completed by 111 parents. 
To check on the possible sele^sLve nature of the respondents the 
parents' reports of imaginary plajonates were compared x-^ith the self- 
reports by children- which had been included in the imaginative Play 
Predisposi'tion Interview. No. difference was found between rW^orted 
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frequency of imaginary playmates in children of parents who did respon 
and in the frequencies, reported by the children of the small number of 
parents who failed to^rcspond, (X?(l) - .06, p.>.50). Children did 
report a higher frequency of imaginary playmates than did their •> 
parents, 65% indicating they .had some form of, make-believe friends 
compared to 55% of such reports from the parents' questionnaires. 
. Since;we wanted to look at average behavior over a full year, we 
relied on the parents' reports which had been obtained at midyear; 
the childrc:i's reports had been obtained at the beginning of the year. 

The children who were reported 9s showing a fiigh amount pf play 
with imaginary playmates were of simixar age and IQ to those children^ 
with little or no play with imaginary playmates. There wire no 
. significant sex differences in frequency although g-ii-.ls were reported 
as ^showing somev7hat more such?lplayr.iates . 

When statistical analyses .were carried out for each of the foi<r 
probe periods to determine if childien with imaginary playmates 
differed from those with none, some significant effects emerged 
although significance was not consir-tent across all of the probes. 
' In general, children whose parents repccued them as having imaginary 
playmates at home showed more imaginativeness in their spontaqdous. 
play in nursery school, mote positive emotionality during such play^ji 
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'»,re cooperative behavior' with adults and somewhat more extended 
•limguage usage. Parents' logs indicated that the imaginary . . ■ 
ploVnate group was watching less television. 

/ More striking evidence of the'role of imaginary playmates in 
relation, to overt behavior during play^ language and TV-vieving . 
'emerged from- correlational analyses. 

Stepwise mumple regressions were carried out using the*, 
variables of Imaginary Playmates . Age, IQ. Socioeconomic Status. 
Ethnic Background. Imaginative Predispositiou' Measures . etc. 
to predict tl^ children's scores on the behavior and.U"guage . 
variables during spontaneous play .X the nursery school.^ In this 
way. the unique and combined contributions of background factors 
and material relating to. the child's home environment to thB deter- 
n.in.tion^of behavioral traits observed at.- the nursery school can be 
identified.. Sequential selection of variables consistently indicated 
that the imaginary Playmate scores were chosen early and made sizable 
contributions to the' best ordering of variables producing significant 
multiple r^. Generally, variables like IQ or SES were less* potent. 

and did not appear. in equations. 

In general, children whose pare-nts reported them as showing 

rfK,re evidence of play with imaginary playmates in the home also 
' showed more imaginativeness and positive emotionality during play 
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:\t the nursery school. Multiple Regressions predicting imaginative play 

4n-the nursery school indicated that evidence of imacinary playmates 
.was a slGnificant contributor to the prediction equaLio^ with 5% unique 
variance for buys (;c.05) . It failed' to be a reliable predictor foV 

girls. ' ' .- • . ^ 

In the predictionlof positive emotionality such as" laughing and 
smiling, the imaginary plV-ate variable contri-buted .25 (p<.001) unique 
• variance in a multiple correlation coefficient of .73 for boys. This 
- relationship was not statistL-callv significant , for girls. 
.. • wHen the Imaginary Playmates variable were included "in an equation 
■predicting cpncentration during play it contributed .22 unique variance 
(p^.OQl) indicating that children who show more evidence of imaginary 
playmates at nome also exhibit high^evels of concentration during 
piny at the, nursery school. Consistent with r.l.is finding is^the . 
influence of the Imaginary Playmates variable in predicting the 
xaanifestatlon^ of fear and. anger durif^g free,play. In boys, a negative 
coefficient for imaginary playmates contributed 1 striking .79 
■ (p^..G01) of the variance to predic^t the occurrence of fearfulness. Simi- 
iarly. .56 (p-'.OOiy of the variaiVce for^ anger is'explained by the 
addition of a negative coefficxent.f or " imaginary p,laymates to the equation 
(pCOOl). Liveliness was also partially explained by whether or not 
the cnil-d has any imaginary 'playr.ates with .OA unique variance. (p<.05) . 
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CJcoperation seems to be a characteristic of children with 
imaginary playmates. V/hen an equation was constructed to predict the 
variable of Cooperation with Peers, the number of imaginary plajocates a 
child has v;as a highly significant contributor explaining .53 of the 
Variance for boys, (p<:'.001), and . 3A of the variance for girls, (p<.001) . 
When combined with low frequency of TV -viewing as a predictor, multiple 
correlations of .95 and .76 for boys and girls respectively ate attained. 
Cooperation x^^ith .Adults is also predicted from the Imaginary r-laymates 
Vi^riable but witii lesser confidence, (.08 and .23 of the variance) for 
boys and girls. 

A "negative relationsliip between aggression and imaginary playmates 
was apparent in boys with the imaginary playmates accounting'' for .06 
(p<^.05) of the variance in a multiple regression equation that included, 
as the strongest predictor, the^ a mount of television viewed . Aggression 
in the girls was. no't as apparent as in boys and could not be predicted 
with great conf.idi.nce from the background va?;iables although girls, 
who showed some overt aggressiye beliaviar during play were significantly 
higher in frequency of TV-viewing 01). 

The language children spoke during pls.y was best predicted by 
Age and IQ, although for boys th6 number of words spoken and mean 
len;:th of utterances during play periods were partially explained by the 
Imaginary Cla>Tnates variable, accounting for .05 and -.06 of the variance, 
respectively (p<.65) . For girls, imaginary playm:^tes were not included 
in the prediction equation although a low positive correlation between 
Imaginary playmates and mean length of utterance was found, r=.17* 
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In defining the set of variables that predict the amount of 
television a child views, the iinap,inary playmates was a sizable negative 
contributor to the equation for boys predicting .AO of the variance, 
(pC.OOl) in an equation that ultimately yielded a multiple correlation 
of .84. In other words, boys v7ho had no imaginary playmates were 
watching more TV. When the same analysis is performed for girls, a 
small Oi,,.osite result is found with .08 common variance between imaginary 
playmates and amount of television viewed with other variables partialled 
out. 

Normative results obtained from the parents' que-.tionna ire indicate 

.that the phenomenon of imaginary playmates is somewhat stronger in 

girls, one serendiptious finding was that boys were more likely to have 

nake-belicva animal playmates than ^.•ere the girls (X (1)=6.02, p<.02). 

The girls--in this study were significantly more likely to have a 

2 

pretend friend of the opposite sex than were the boys (X (1)=5.50, 
p=.02). Of the girls .v/ith Imaginary playmates, A2% of them had at . 
least one male imaginary playmate, whereas only 13% of the boys were 
reported as having female imaginary playmates, .\bout one third of the 
children who have imaginary playmates name them after real people tney 
know, usually their peers. Over 90% of the children with imaginary 
playmates reportedly converse with the playmate. 

• ' ComparinR. the family structure of the children indicates that 
children without siblings were more likely to have imaginary p ymates, 
)C^(1)=7.66, p'..01. This effect was strongest in girls; they were 
particularly likely to have imaginary playmates in the absence of 
younger siblings. ■ . 
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Discussion 



The ability of tlie Imaginary Playmte variable to predict imaginative 
play, concentration and happiness durinf, spontaneous play seems to 
inaicate that the extent to which a child exhibits play with imaginary 
playmates is an indication of that child's j.maginativeness i.i general. 
Tnese results do not support the belief that imaginary companions are 
especially likely to occur among shy or' maladj usted children. To the 
contrary, children with imaginary playmates vere more inclined to show 
• elation and positive emotionality during free play as well as more 
concentration. It seems that imaginary playmates are not" e unique 
' phenomenon, but rather a manifestation of imagination in general and 
. may be an especially good indication of the extent that a child engages 
^in fantasy. Manosevitz, Prentice & Wilson (1973) asked parents to rate 
their own children; they found that children with imaginary , playmates 
were more adept at talking with adults and tl,ey found no differences 
between grou-s in the shyness-outgoing continuum. 

An overall higher frequency of the occurrence of imaginary play- 
nates was found in this study than in other reports which generally 
'report about one third of children having imaginary playmates (Jersild, 
1933. Manosevitz, Prentice & Wilson, 1973). This difference may.be 
due- tp. differences in method of assessment or the definition of 
.Imaginary playmate. Jersild (1933) had reported 79% of children as 
having at least anthropomorphized dolls or objects and our data are 
based on indications of transformation of stuffed animals to whom life 
and human characteristics are attributed. 
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■ toother indication o£ a pOSslH. adaptive function of Imagination 
a the languace differences t.at .^cr^ed for boys, althou,,. the effect 
was not as strong as -as expected. Previous cross-sltnatlon correlations 
between observed l^ael.'.ation and nean length of utterance yielded . 
correlations of about 10« conaion variance. 

The results of the prediction of televlsion-lvlewlng are not 
concluUve. Uaile there «as a ..oderate effect of Imaginary playmates 
for boys, the relationship did not hold for girls. The results presented 
Should he interpreted as suggestive. A positive relationship «as found 
hetwe-n greater viewing of educational television programs such as 
Misterogers and Sesame Street and evidence that children had Wnary 
playmates. This finding probably w'e.Uened the negative relationship . 
of l»,gl..ary_ playmates to total frequency but suggests a more 
discriminating viewing pattern for. these children. 

■ some rather interesting se. differences arose in the types of 
Imaginary ,,ley»ates observed in the children by their parents. Boy's 
were more likely than girls to have non-human make-believe friends 
vhich.'aecordlng to Ames end learned (19«) would place girls higher 

This Is quite possible; the phenomenon 
on the "imagination gradient . This is. qui o r 

whole seems somewhat stronger in girls although Jersild (1963) 
believes this may., be more a cultural artifact In that boys are less 
•likely to reveal their fantasies. .At free play in the nurser,. school, ^ 
boys generally express more imagination (Singer. 1973). Girls were 



Bore likely to have opposite sex playmates than were the boys, a finding 
also-reported by Hanosevitz, Prentice & Wilson (1973). OUr data.confonn 
to nutnctous reports on the changins patterns of children's play 
(Singer & Singer. 1976) which sucgest that while girls are moving in 
the boys' direction as far as games and playthings' are • concerneo . boys 
show little tendency to adopt girls' games or toys. The availability 
of female super-characters such as Bionic Woman and Wonder Woman were 
reflected in girls' choices of some of theso as fantasy friends. Girls • 
also -identified with Superman or Batman but boys showed almost no - 
tendency to adopt Wonder Woman, Isis or Bionic Woman into their 

imaginary entourage. 

The spontaneous-comments reported by parents when asked what 
activities^ their' children engaged in with the imaginary playmate 
indicated that the. children use the iiaaginary playmate to project 
emotidns, assign blame, corroborate stories and tell the ii..aginary 
playmate how unfair the world is. Tne most common activities were 
socioaramatic play in the absence of peers. It seems li'.ely that a child 
who has the capacity for developing a make-believe friend is also 
acquiring other skills that may be useful for simply enjoying oneself , 
during play but which may also pave the- way for other adaptive cognitive 
and social benefits., 
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Footnotes 

*Thls research was supported by NSF Grant DAR 6-20772, J.L. Singer 
and D.G. Singer, Co-Principal Investigators. Reprint requests should 
be sent to J.L. Singer, Department of Psychology, Box llA, Vale Station, 
New Haven, CT 06520. 
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